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In his melancholy depressed mood, to watch the
dandy gave him some occupation. The man in his
light pantaloons (surely his calves were padded!)
his absurdly exaggerated hat, his ridiculous collar
a la guillotine^ his monstrous waist (he was
wearing beyond question Cumberland corsets),
seemed scarcely human.

As he paused, looking at the water-spout,
raising first one foot and then another, Francis,
in spite of his dejection, could scarcely forbear
to laugh. Then there hurried past, his coat up
to his ears, a little man with a pile of books under
his arm, who, Francis fancied, might be Mr.
Lamb, to whose house his friend Daintry, the
water-colour painter, had one evening taken
him. Francis thought, for a wild moment,
that Mr. Lamb might be coming to pay him a
call. Why not? He had been most pleasant
to him, talked to him of old plays and actors,
asked him whether he had thought of play-
writing, had appeared to be interested, had
inquired his address . . . but no, it was .not
Mr. Lamb. Of course not. No one ever came
to visit him.

The green sky faded, the old lamp-lighter
whom Francis knew so well by now, with his
funny step that was a kind of dot-and-carry walk,
passed down the street. Francis closed the
window, drew the curtains, lit the candles, went
to the table, drew out his papers; he was writing
an article on Malthus which he hoped (very
faintly) that the Evening Chronicle might look
upon kindly. He wrote a few lines and threw